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Reviews and Notes 

Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, Volume XV, St. 
Paul, 1915. 872 pp. 

This volume contains the papers read before the society during 
the last six years. The first paper is a history of "Railroad Legisla- 
tion in Minnesota 1849 to 1875", by Rasmus S. Saby. The paper 
deals at length with the attempt of the Grangers to get control of the 
railroads, two-thirds of the 188 pages being taken up with this im- 
portant question. A five-page paper by John H. Randall, entitled 
"The Beginning of Railroad Building in Minnesota," supplements 
the former paper. William Watts Folwell has a twenty-five page 
paper on the "Five Million Loan." This also was a scheme devel- 
oped in 1858 to finance some railroads with the State credit. An 
elaborate paper of fifty-five pages is devoted to "The Kensington 
Rune Stone," a mysterious tablet supposed to have been inscribed 
by the Northmen at least 500 years ago. An article of twenty-seven 
pages by State Auditor, Samuel G. Iverson, deals with "The Public 
Lands and the School Fund of Minnesota." There are a score or 
so of other articles, many of them of interest to the whole North- 
west. It is an excellent volume both with regard to its material and 
its general appearance. The papers are of high grade and well 
edited. The society is to be commended for its good work. The 
officers of the society, moreover, are a guaranty that the high stand- 
ard of their volume will be maintained. 

The Jefferson-Lemen Compact is the name of a 58-page pamph- 
let issued by the University of Chicago Press, edited by Willard C. 
MacNaul. The paper is intended to show the relations of Thomas 
Jefferson and James Lemen to the struggle for the exclusion of 
slavery from the Illinois and North-west Territories. The period 
covered extends from 1781 to 1818. 

James Lemen was a well-known pioneer of Illinois, his home 
having been known as Lemen's Fort or the "New Design." He was 
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a founder of the Baptist Church in Illinois. His family has taken a 
prominent part in Illinois history. Speaking of his sons, January 10, 
1820, he said : 

"My six sons are all naturally industrious and they all enjoy 
the sports. Robert and Josiah excel in fishing, Moses in hunting, 
William in boating and swimming and James and Joseph in running 
and jumping. Either of them can jump over a line held at his own 
height, a little over six feet." 

The pamphlet contains a considerable amount of source material 
in the form of diaries and correspondence. 

The Studebaker Brothers have just issued a small pamphlet 
giving the history of this manufacturing industry which began 117 
years ago in York County, Pennsylvania. Only one, J. M. Stude- 
baker, of the five brothers who founded the wagon factory at South 
Bend, now remains. 

The "Indiana Society" of Chicago has entered the historical field 
with a new Magazine of History. The booklet describes the so- 
ciety's annual outing which was held this year at the Tippecanoe 
Battle Ground, June 26. Aside from the humor the booklet con- 
tains a reproduction of Robert W. Grafton's painting of the battle, 
Charles B. Lasselle's sketch map of the battlefield, Winter's picture 
of the battlefield, and two accounts of the battle, one by Judge Isaac 
Naylor and the other an address by Alva O. Reser, delivered at the 
Battlefield, June 19, 1904. 

Colonel Gil R. Stormont delivered the historical address at 
the unveiling of the Monument to the Ffty-eighth Indiana Regiment 
at Princeton, July 5. The address appears in the Clarion-News and 
in the Democrat. 

Colonel Stormont also continues from time to time his political 
reminiscences. These appear in the Clarion-News. 

The Extension Division of Indiana University is sending out a 
Manual of Pageantry, prepared by Dr. Robert Withington, of the 
English Department. It is a pamphlet of twenty pages setting forth 
in a brief way the principles of pageantry as practiced at present. 
Those interested in that form of Centennial Celebration should have 
this manual. It is sent gratis by the Extension Division. 
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The address of Governor Samuel M. Ralston, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, on Indiana Day, June 26, has been issued in 
pamphlet form. It is an excellent review of the history, present 
condition, and prospect of the State. On the last page, the Governor 
makes a beautiful appeal to all wandering Hoosiers to return home 
for the celebration next year. 

The Citizen is the name of a monthly magazine which made its 
first appearance July, 1915. It is the organ of the Movement for a 
New Constitution for Indiana, and is published at Fort Wayne. On 
its board of editors are Professor Frank T. Stockton, Dr. Amelia 
Keller, Theodore F. Thieme, Judge W. H. Eichhorn, John R. Jones, 
Charles Fox, and Charles E. Cox. The first number is excellent 
and if that standard can be maintained it deserves to live. 

Mr. W. W. Stevens, former editor of the Salem Democrat, has 
a real story in that paper of July 14. His theme is "The Story of 
the Common Blue Willow Plate," the chinaware of our ancestors. 
The story is of Chinese origin and is well told by Mr. Stevens. 

The Democrat has presumably finished its series of articles on 
the biographies of citizens past their eightieth milestone, and is now 
running an equally valuable and interesting series on the homes of 
the citizens. 

The Sullivan Union has been running a series of articles on the 
history of the townships of Sullivan county. These contain a won- 
derful amount of historical information which at some future time 
will be even more valuable than at present. Part of this is said to 
have been prepared by the township high school pupils. Nothing 
could be more appropriate this year and next than such histories 
written by every township, town and city school in the State. Such 
a survey of the State would produce an invaluable collection. Editor 
Chaney should turn his idea over to the Centennial Commission. 

The Huntingburg Independent, May 8, 1915, contains a com- 
mencement address delivered by Ex-superintendent George R. Wil- 
son of Dubois county, at the Cuzco High School. Mr. Wilson de- 
voted most of his address to a history of the Buckingham Base 
Line which runs through Cuzco. The line follows approximately 
the Buffalo Trace which later became the Vincennes Trace, one of 
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the first roads of the State. Mr. Wilson strongly urged the citizens 
of Cuzco to erect a marker at that place to indicate at least to trav- 
ellers on the railroad that they are crossing the base line. No man 
in the State takes more pleasure than Mr. Wilson in investigating 
problems of local history. He is also enthusiastically in favor of 
proper monuments being erected to commemorate historic Indiana 
events and places. 

The History Teacher's Magazine for June has a timely article 
on "Local History in the College Curriculum," by Professor Will- 
iam K. Boyd of Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina. The 
eminent success of Trinity College in this work gives Professor 
Boyd's article great value as a guide in this field. 

The Liberty Express, August 6, 1915, said arrangements were 
complete for putting up a marker at the birthplace of Joaquin Mil- 
ler, fourteen miles from Richmond. The marker will be a huge 
boulder properly inscribed. 

The Kendallville News-Sun is running a "History of the Regula- 
tors of Northern Indiana." The period covered by the articles is 
that immediately preceding the Civil War. As a contribution to our 
social history these papers have great value. As is well known a 
band of criminals terrorized north-eastern Indiana during this pe- 
riod. They were in close proximity to Ohio and Michigan, and not 
very far from Canada. Counterfeiting and horse stealing were their 
chief occupations. They were strong enough to over-awe the law 
and frequently to control the officers whose duty it was to enforce 
the law. They were broken up by a band of regulators, organized 
to enforce the law. 

The Indianapolis Medical Journal for July has a biography of 
Dr. Robert W. Long who died at his home in Indianapolis, June 18. 
He is widely known for his gift to the State of the Robert W. Long 
Hospital. The value of the gift is about $250,000. The biograph- 
ical article is written by Dr. S. E. Earp. 

The Indiana Alumni Magazine for July continues its history of 
the University. Dr. James A. Woodburn has taken up the story 
where Judge Banta dropped it. The current article deals with con- 
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ditions in the fifties. A few of the alumni of that period have as- 
sisted Dr. Woodburn with their reminiscences. No alumnus of the 
University can afford to miss these articles. 

The Iowa Journal of History and Politics for July has two 
articles on the Indians dealing especially with their removals. The 
first, by Jacob Van der Zee, is on "The Neutral Ground," the other 
by the same author is on "The Black Hawk War and the Treaty of 
1832." John E. Briggs describes "The Grasshopper Plagues of 
Iowa," and a selection from the autobiography of John Nash, deal- 
ing with the early history of Des Moines College, is in the same 
number. 

The Valparaiso Daily Vidette, July 16, contains a poem by Hu- 
bert M. Skinner entitled "Valparaiso's Revolutionary Scenes, 1777, 
'78, '81." The poem recounts the work of the heroes Brady, Maillet, 
and Pourre in the capture of Post St. Joseph. The author rightly 
calls attention to the neglect of the early history of the northern 
part of Indiana. If everybody will lend a hand it is possible in the 
near future to remove this criticism. 

The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society held its forty-first 
annual meeting at Lansing, June 2 and 3. Besides the usual ad- 
dresses nine carefully prepared papers were read or handed in for 
publication. By this means the society every year harvests practi- 
cally all the papers of value on historical topics prepared in the 
State. These papers are edited and published. The society now 
has thirty-eight large volumes of such collections. 

The Missouri Historical Reviezv of July contains a short bio- 
graphical account of William Rockhill Nelson who died at his home 
in Kansas City, April 30. Mr. Nelson was born in Fort Wayne, 
March 7, 1841. Before founding the Star at Kansas City he had 
learned the newspaper business as editor of the Fort Wayne Sen- 
tinel. The Review ranked him with Joseph Pulitzer, Carl Schurz, 
and Walter Williams as among the most distinguished newspaper 
men of Missouri. He was a trustee of the Missouri State Histori- 
cal Society. 



